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Laffan interests; then to Mr. William C. Reick, and, finally, to its 
present owner, Mr. Frank A. Munsey. The two epochs in the paper's 
history are the Day-Beach and the Dana, and it is hard to say which 
of the two, in his admirable work, Mr. O'Brien has made the more 
interesting. The Day-Beach times are undoubtedly the more pic- 
turesque, for life in that first half of the nineteenth century seems to 
have had a tang and zest which gradually faded into more colorless 
days with the growing communication and tendency towards stand- 
ardization in newspaper production. The story of the Sun with the 
brilliant group of writers, headed by Edward Page Mitchell, which 
Mr. Dana gathered about him, is so close to the days in which we 
live that many of the old, the no longer young, and those treading 
on the heels of the no longer young will find Mr. O'Brien's book 
a most refreshing and entertaining reminder of men and events that 
may be growing somewhat dim. It is quite within the mark to say 
that there is not a dull line, much less a dull page, in all Mr. O'Brien's 
record. It is not only a history of journalism in New York for nearly 
a hundred years back, but it is a rich store of biographical data of men 
who made up New York's intellectual life during that period. The 
Sun was ever called " the newspaper man's paper," and with quite as 
much warrant Mr. O'Brien's Story of the Sun may be called the news- 
paper man's newspaper book. 



The Reckoning. By James M. Beck. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 

In his eminently sane, vigorous, and democratic book, The Reck- 
oning — logical successor of The Evidence in the Case and The War 
and Humanity — Mr. Beck presents, explains, and solidly builds up 
three definitive ideas, three principles that every one needs to grasp 
and apply with reference to the present state of the world. 

If we cannot at this juncture take hold with firmer conviction and 
with broader comprehension upon the elemental truths of civilization 
and of democracy — if a majority of us cannot do this — then the ulti- 
mate benefit of the war will be lost. 

No other post-war discourse flies so straight to the mark as does 
Mr. Beck's. 

The first of the fundamental ideas of which the author treats is 
the Higher Law. 

The grasp of this large conception as something no less real than 
the Constitution of the United States, no less familiar than the Ten 
Commandments, no less mighty than the force of national patriotism, 
is the thing most needed to insure sane, confident, resolute thinking 
about problems big and little. 

The existence of the higher law has been recognized more or less 
clearly in all religions, all mythologies, all literatures. It has found a 
place in ancient Roman and in modern English jurisprudence. Before 
the comparatively recent doctrine of the omnipotence of Parliament 
arose, " the great masters of common law all supported the doctrine, 
as laid down by Lord Coke, that the judiciary had the power to nullify 
a law if it were against common right and reason." Again the Pil- 
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grims who signed the famous compact in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
" did not covenant to obey all laws that the majority might dictate, but 
only such as were ' just and equal.' " The founders of this Republic 
wrote the higher law into the Constitution. Of this same higher law, 
international law is the largest, albeit an imperfect, expression. But 
the higher law is not confined to the regulation of great affairs ; it runs 
from the top to the bottom of life. The passengers on the Titanic 
obeyed it without question when they gave to women and children the 
first chance to be saved. 

From the conception of the higher law flows the best definition 
of Germany's guilt. In the words of Mr. Beck : " It is Germany's 
greatest crime that for the time being she has impaired and nullified 
this divine ideal, which in this time of blood and iron constitutes the 
best hope of the human race. Her consistent conduct, from the begin- 
ning of the world war, has been not only a ruthless challenge to the 
paramount authority of the higher law, but a flat denial of its very 
existence." 

Inseparably connected with this same conception, is the idea of 
just and righteous punishment. The punishment adequate to the crime, 
in Germany's case, is not merely the pulling down of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, but the destruction of the German Empire. And to attain 
this end economic pressure may properly be employed. " I cannot see," 
argues Mr. Beck, " that an economic boycott to bring Germany to 
its senses is less justifiable than the destruction of its cities and towns 
by heavy artillery." And has it not become increasingly manifest of 
late that Germany still needs something to bring it to its senses ? " Why 
should not the Allied nations at the peace table," pursues the author, 
" use this potent weapon in order to democratize Germany and to 
separate the German States from Prussia ? " Reparation, then, in- 
demnities, restoration, by all means; but besides this the break-up 
of an empire that has been only " strong to hurt," and that must not 
be perpetuated under new forms ! 

The second definitive idea that Mr. Beck sets forth is, briefly, that 
the Germans, bad as they have shown themselves to be, are human — 
and being human are not beyond the bounds of reasonable hope. San- 
ity requires that we should take into consideration facts such as those 
presented by the author — facts tending to show the existence in Ger- 
many of a remnant of real morality, of real reason, of real demo- 
cratic opinion — the total absence of which would mark a condition 
below " the dignity of human nature." For there is always the danger 
that moral indignation, thinking only of the law and losing sight of 
that spiritual solidarity which alone makes the law binding, may pass 
into moral madness — that is into cynicism. 

The third fundamental idea that the author lucidly states and 
practically develops is the need in a democracy of free and intelligent 
criticism of those greater policies which the Government adopts in 
world affairs. Taking up, one by one, President Wilson's " Fourteen 
Points," Mr. Beck subjects each of them to a fair and searching criti- 
cism, pointing out ambiguities and possible dangers, warning against 
undue idealism, marking out, in a manner which can arouse no par- 
tizanship and excuse no prejudice, the lines of reason and of enlight- 
ened expediency. 



